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|| remains, exclusive of a small sum, sufficient for the * Miss Sedley, I do not now ask the hasty con- 
completion of your studies, will barely afford me the | summation of your vows. Fondly, passionately as I 
|common necessaries of life.” |have hitherto anticipated our union, I would not 
| Arthur, whose countenance during this gradual dis- | claim my affianced bride on the verge of penury. I 
|closure had assumed repeated changes, now flung | will first obtain a competence; and this, in a country 
‘‘Tlow intolerably irksome!” exclaimed young} himself at the feet of his father. like ours, is the certain meed of professional industry. 

| “ And can you, sir, who bear the stroke so calinly, | Prompted to exertion by the most powerful of human 


Mordington, shutting his book with violence, and 
starting from a table loaded with untarnished vo- | can you doubt my firmness? I feel the blow indeed, ‘incentives, I may rationally hope to claim my lovely 
lumes; * how can my father insist so strenuously on! but only for my father; and if the future exertions, Claribel ere the rose on her cheek is faded; but, Miss 


a profession for an only son? Of what use is wealth, | of your erring son can lighten the gloom of penury, |Sedley, whenever your engagements hang heavily on 
, be assured you shall yet be happy.” || your heart, I will voluntarily and for ever renounce 
| A tear trembled on the silver lashes of the venera- | them.” 
ble Mordington, as he raised and blessed his son ; and | A hesitating reply was interrupted by the entrance 
| Arthur felt that this one moment of elevated feeling of company, and Arthur, no longer capable of gene- 
down to complete an unfinished landscape, when Mr.) was worth an empire. jrat converse, retired to revolve his short interview 
Mordington entered his study. The bustle of business now succeeded. The mag- ith Claribel in the welcome solitude of his chamber. 

«| fear Lam an uawelcome visiter,” said the old! nificent mansion, the splendid furniture, the gardens | Her image, hitherto so bright and cheering, came 
identified with a thousand dear and sacred recollec-| Changed and shaded on his busy fancy, like the bril- 
tions, nay, even the consecrated ground that con- | liant cloud that fades, even while we gaze, into dusky 
‘tained the ashes of a wife and mother, all were sud- Vapour. He recalled her every word, look, attitude ; 
'denly relinquished. A new proprietor was established , but the tone of her voice came not on his ear as it 
noxious to parental reprehension ;” and the ingenious] in their place, and a small house, in a remote part of | Was wont, in melting softness. 
Arthur glanced his eye over bis drawing apparatus, _the metropolis, became the habitation of the late afflu- | * And was she changed? Might woman assume a 
with an expression that seemed to deprecate reproof. | ent Mordington. So sudden was the transition, so truth, and tenderness, and purity like hers?” 

* Still, then,”’ rejoined the father, as his mild eye | striking the change, it seemed the work of magic;|| Again and again the conviction was rejected, and 
followed that of his son, * still, then, incurring the) and Arthur smiled at the dreaming sensations it ex-) still it fastened on his heart. 
penalty of reproach? still stopping on the hillside of cited, as he looked round on his humble abode. His, Again, however, he sought her presence ; for what 
science, to gather her ephemeral flowers? When, | father was perfectly tranquil. | spirit can endure the delirious fever of suspense ? 
my son, will you attain its summit? But I will spare|| ‘* You will now have more leisure for study,” he Claribel was not at home, and he followed her steps. 
you further reproof; the time has at length arrived,! observed to Arthur, as he assisted him in arranging | They led him to a splendid mansion, where he had 
when you must feel the strong necessity of mental, his library. hitherto been secure of a joyous welcome, and had 
exertion. Events have taken place, for which I fear) =“ And why, my dear sir?” | moved the object of universal flattery amid its con- 
you are altogether unprepared. Arthur, tell me,can) “ Your former associates will now forget your ex-! vivial guests. The strains of music broke on his ear, 
you bear the shock of incalculable disappointment? istence; you will be at once relieved from their pre-and the glare of light announced festivity. His feel 
Once, indeed, | hoped, from the early promise of) sence and their friendship.” | ings instinctively caught their accustomed tone, and 
your childhood, that your mind would eventually rise | « My father! what a misanthropic sentiment!” | he ascended the staircase with a buoyant step. The 
to an elevation beyond the control of circumstances ; | Well, we will not contest the point; in our pre- | 8@Y assembly presented only familiar faces, and the 
but, alas! though still characterized by the noble) sent situation, you will at least feel the necessity of | Companions of many a festive scene. With a brow 
qualities of truth, honour and benevolence ; though | abjuring your accustomed society.” Open and serene as a summer sky, Arthur gazed for 
gifted with talents of no ordinary cast, and formed to) The necessary arrangements of their humble esta- | # “oment at the well-known group; but he stood as 
excite universal admiration; yet still, my dear Arthur, | blishment were at length completed, and the feelings || @ stranger, solitary and unnoticed, where contending 
vou have fallen short of that height to which my) of Arthur now reverted to a subject of deeper interest. | Welcomes had hitherto greeted him. He met the eye 
hopes had, perhaps too proudly, aspired. I see you! Amid the bustle and fatigue of recent events, the jof his most intimate associates, and received only a 
engaged in numerous pursuits, none of them, per-| image of the beautiful Claribel came over his soul, | bow of cold and careless recognition. Yet never was 
haps, abstractedly censurable, but, from their variety, | like the lovely visions of home on the worn and weary | Arthur Mordington less humbled than at this moment 
incompatible with excellence in any. Apparently un-|) spirit of the sea-tossed mariner. No further duties | Throwing back the thick glossy hair from his po- 
conscious that your country has any claim on your | claimed his immediate attention, and he was already | lished forehead, he calmly advanced, and walked with 
talents, you neglect a profession to which you might | at her side. la firm and haughty step to the further end of the 
ecome an ornament; the paths of science are de-|)| + My beloved Claribel, I come to seek in your pre- | @parument, 
serted for those of pleasure; and I shall look vainly | sence a temporary oblivion of misfortune. You are! For the first time in his life he felt a conscious su- 
on the rolls of fame, or the record of usefulness, for | probably apprized, that your affection is my only re- || Periority over his companions, and his dark eye turn 
the name of my son. Yet, no; I willstill hope, Arthur, | maining wealth.” || ed on them with an expression of uncontrollable scorn 
that the proudest heights are not beyond your reach. | «Is it possible, then, that the sudden report of your || “ And ye are the beings,” he mentally exclaimed, 
If you bear the intelligence I have to communicate | father’s failure is true ?” |** who have hitherto followed in my wake, adopting 
with firmness, you have yet sufficient energy to attain| * It is, indeed, but too true.” | my habits, and reflecting my follies! Ye are the 
‘vem. Hitherto your incentives to exertion have been| Arthur now gave the astonished girl a lucid state- friends who have lured me from every noble pursuit, 

ymparatively feeble; hereafter they wili embrace! ment of his blasted prospects. 


THE NOVELIST. 





ARTHUR MORDINGTON. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 


if it cannot exempt one from the pitiful drudgery of 
scientific pursuits? A profession, too, like this—of 
all others, the driest, the most laborious.” 

Arthur opened his port-folio, and had again sat 


man, with an aspect of mingled seriousness and be- 
nignity. 

“No, my father, your presence cannot be unwel- 
come, even though my employment renders me ob- 








and whose professions of friendship I have received 
every claim of upright principle. Hitherto you have} as ap equivalent for worth and intellect! Consum- 
‘een reared in the lap of affluence—you must now) 


Jepend on industry alone for support. Wealth is at 
ill times precarious; that of commerce particularly 
so. A mercantile house is often undermined by re- 
note causes, and suddenly prostrated in the midst of 
inposing splendour. I have long been considered) 





** But, my dearest Claribel, if you are still un- 
changed,” and he lifted his dark eye, beaming with 
confidence, to her face—but its expression did not| 
please him; there was something in it of chagrin,| 
of disappointment, of mortified pride; nothing of) 
sympathy, nothing of that confiding tenderness which | 
was wont to beam from her soft blue eye. Arthur, 





mate weakness !” he continued, biting his lip and 
contracting his high arched brow, while the contempt 
they excited pow reverted to himself; * ridiculous 
vanity! ‘tis fit the clutches of poverty should tear thy 
contemptible veil.” 

The fair being he sought now flitted before him ; 


the master of immense wealth; but my vast posses- |! relinquished her hand, and continued in a more se- | but her presence brought no healing to his wounded 
ions are already transferred to others, and all that 


rious tone: 





spirit. He addressed her with respect; but she heard 





178 


him with a careless ear, 
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and turned away to listen to|l images surrounded him. Oh, who that has passed | ing before him, and many a step in the dance “ dis- 


the common-place flatteries of a wealthy profligate. | the gay morning of existence, does not remember the coursed sweet music.” But there was something in 


“Tis enough!” said Mordington ; 
festive assembly, with many an useful lesson indeli- || 
bly engraven on his burning heart. || 

He passed the proud home of his childhood, and | 
the moonbeams gleamed upon its high and glittering | 
casements. The extensive gardens lay spread in yel- 
low light, and the rich odvurs of the shrubbery rose 
like a cloud of incense on the evening breeze. A 
thousand tender associations rushed on his heart—but 
they were stifled at once by yet more impassioned 
emotions. 

* Thank heaven!” he exclaimed, as the voice of 
strangers resounded in the hall, “ thank heaven, fam 
no longer surrounded by that fictitious splendour, 
which made me the dupe of sycophants. Not for the 
fee-simple of the world would I again submit to the 
degrading charm that has hitherto bound my senses. | 
My soul is now free; the fancied obligations of love 
and friendship are cancelled; I may now renounce) 
the world: hereafter I acknowledge no claims but | 
those of filial duty.” 

Arthur had long worn the miniature of Claribel | 
next his heart: he now returned it to its case, and 
with it the braid of long auburn hair, from which it | 
was suspended. It was a moment of trial; for the | 
picture recalled all the soft blandishments of the beau- 
tiful original. The parted lip seemed to move with 
the soft breathings of unutterable love, and the lan-| 
guid eye met his with an expression of ineffable ten-| 


derness. A bitter smile wrought the features of Mor-| 
dington as he exclaimed, * And such is the vaunted. 
truth of woman!’ While yet the features of Clari- 
bel wore the languor of revelry, Arthur stood before | 
her; but how unlike the ardent, the tender, the con-| 
fiding lover. With a countenance, indeed, somewhat 

paler than usual, but bearing no trace of passion, no | 
vestige of agitation, he wore an aspect so new, so calm, 
so determined, that she shrunk unconsciously from 
his presence, and had already a vague anticipation 
of his purpose. 


** Miss Sedley,” he said, gracefully presenting her' 
with the miniature, “I can no longer retain this 
pledge of imaginary affection. Recent circumstances 
have dispelled the illusion under which I received it. | 
You have nothing further to dread from my presence. 
1 consider your former vows as cancelled. You are 
again free; and may your future life prove as gay 
and splendid, as mine, I trust, will be tranquil and 
satisfied.” 

He bowed with dignity, and left the petrified Clara 
to her own reflections. ‘That they were none of the 
most pleasant nature, we can easily imagine; for, 
however incapable of pure affection, yet the personal 
graces of Mordington had thrown a kind of thraldom | 
over her feelings, and but for the yet stronger passion 
of female vanity, she would still have preferred bim 
to all others. Nay, at the moment she was thus calm- 
ly given.up, every other evil faded into insignificance, 
and she would cheerfully have shared the destiny of 
the elegant being who renounced her. Might not 
she still hope to regain her former ascendancy ?— 
might not jealousy have wrought this sudden aliena- 
tion? No! too calm and settled was the expression 
of hisbrillianteye ; toomild and unbroken the tones of 
his steady voice. He had then cast her away, not 
from caprice or resentment, but as a false and value- 
less gem, unworthy a place in his heart. 

Such were the torturing reflections of the versatile 
fair one, while Mordington, with a strong and deci- 
sive effort, flung her at once and for ever from his 
memory. Yet, for some time, the energies of his 
mind were dampened, and he felt as if floating on a 
dead and shoreless sea, whose tainted waters exhaled 
continual pestilence, while decayed and ghastly 


| eminently successful. The science he had utterly de- 
tested, soon became one of deep moral interest, and 


which fancy had invested with beauty, and truth, and 
holiness, is for the first time revealed in ull its fearful 
corruption !—when the unreserved trust of the glow- 
ing heart is betrayed, and the breath of faithfulness 
and ingratitude blights the affections of life’s radiant 
spring! To a strong and virtuous mind, however, this 
feeling of desolation is but temporary. When the 
meteors of youth are extinguished, a purer and more 
permanent light rises on the darkness of the soul. 
The visions of bliss, as they pass away, give place to 
the calm and rational duties of life, and their guid- 
ance leads the spirit gently onward in those quiet 
paths, where the storms of passion are hushed to rest, 
and short-lived flowers are exchanged for fruits of 
celestial origin. 

Such was the case with Arthur Mordington. A lit- 
tle while, and far higher excitements than those of 
selfish feelings again roused him to exertion. The 
dictates of reason, and the claims of an unfortunate 


| parent, whose future hopes centered in him, now 


called for the exercise of talents hitherto but too much 
neglected ; and with a strong resolve, he bent all the 
energies of his mind to the profession he had em- 


braced. Condensed to one point, his exertions were 


he was at length able to unravel the most intricate. 
web of legal controversy. His first attempt at the 
bar embraced a cause of unusual interest, and Mor- 
dington had undertaken it from the purest motives. 


|A wealthy citizen had long been in quiet possession 


of a small property, which he had wrested by fraud 
from an honest and industrious labourer. It was his 
all; and, unable to contest it, he was at once reduced | 
from an humble competence to the extreme of penu- | 
ry. Accident had given Mordington a knowledge of 
the circumstance, and from a careful investigation of 
the case, he thought the property might be reclaimed. 
He at once proposed to undertake the cause of the! 


! unfortunate man, but disclaimed the idea of reward. | 


“If I succeed,” he said, * I should regret to see’ 
your restored possessions mutilated by fees. If I am! 
defeated, I shall only have rendered you a disservice.” 

The suit was commenced, and the day of trial ar- 
rived. As he entered the court, his hand was sudden- 
ly grasped by the warm pressure of friendship. He 
looked up, and beheld a young barrister, with whom, | 
in his days of prosperity, he had once solicitously 
cultivated an acquaintance. 

Thomas Wheatly was one of the few, in whose 
character wealth, talents and virtue blend their va- 
rious lights. ‘The learned, the virtuous, and the tri- 
fling, were all equally emulous of his regard. But 


= 


among those who admired his character, independent 
of its adventitious splendour, was Arthur Mording- 
ton. Possessing a heart of congenial mould, gifted 
with talents of the same cast, and moving in a sphere 
of equal affluence, he might rationally have aspired 
to a distinguished place in his friendship; but while 
he himself moved in a continual round of pleasure, 
Wheatly, with indefatigable ardour, was climbing the 
steeps of professional science. Viewing the charac- 
ter of the thoughtless Mordington through the mists 
that dissipation had thrown around it, he thought him 
unworthy of esteem; and while involuntarily pleased 
with the elegance of his manners, his reason con- 
demned the partial feelings they inspired. 

They met at a splendid assembly, whither Wheat- 
ly conducted a young and lovely sister. Never be- 
fore had Motdington seen a form or face so striking. 
It was not that she was fair—for the rose and lily 
blended in many a cheek around her; nor that her 
light and airy figure was cast in nature’s most exqui- 


)Site proportions==many a graceful maiden was pass- 


house of a distant friend. 


and he left the! first chill of youthful feeling, when the bright world! her countenance that indicated a purity, an elevation 


of character; there was an unimaginable light, an 
emanation of mind, diffused over her features. There 
was so much meaning in her smile—such an expres- 
sion of intellect beneath her long raven lashes; the 
elegant simplicity of her dress was so distinct from 
those the gay daughters of fashion too often verge 
on licentiousness, that Mordington, the gay and con- 
fident votary of pleasure, approached her as the be- 
ing of another sphere, and addressed her in a Jan- 
guage far different from that of fashionable flattery 
The graces of his fine and prepossessing figure could 
scarcely be lost on such a being as Emma Wheatly, 


!'and she listened to his remarks with interest. They 


were fraught with intelligence and animation, and 
elicited the corresponding sentiments of his lovely 
auditor. The dance was deserted for the yet higher 
pleasures of elevated converse, and the gay scene be- 
fore them was unheeded. The countenance of the 
ever handsome Mordington was irradiated with a yet 
brighter glow, and his feelings caught a higher tone 
from the delicate and discriminating remarks of fe- 
male purity. But the high throbbings of exquisite 
feeling were suddenly dampened. Glancing his eye 
over the assembly, he saw the brother of Miss Wheat- 


ly regarding them with a fixed attention, while his 


countenance indicated uneasiness and apprehension. 
The next moment he approached them, and bowing 
to Mordington somewhat coldly, informed his sister 
that his carriage waited, and immediately led hei 
from the apartment. ‘Two days after, Mordington 
learned that she had left the city, attended by hei 
brother, and was to spend the coming season at the 
He felt the stroke, but his 
spirit rose above it with more than answering scorn ; 
and the friendship of the fastidious Wheatly no longe: 
excited his solicitude. Even the image of Emma 
was soon effaced from his memory, by the allurements 
of the faithless Claribel ; or, if he still remembered her, 
it was only as a bright but undefined vision, that soine 
times rests on the imagination in vague and uncer 
tain perceptions. 

Since his rigid seclusion from the world, he sup- 


| posed his very name biotted from the recollection ot 


the brother, though the rising fame of the.young bar- 
rister still reached his ear. Le was, however, de 
ceived. His sudden precipitation from the sphere ot 
wealth and splendour excited in the mind of Wheat 
ly a benevolent interest in his fate. He inquired for 
the ynfortunate Mordington, and leaimed that, fai 
from sinking beneath the stroke, he had retired with 
dignity from his former pursuits, and with an unbent 
spirit was firmly treading the paths of honour and 
duty. He now wished to conciliate the friendship he 
had hitherto contemned, and anxiously sought an in- 
terview. Delicacy had, however, prevented him from 
intruding on the sanctuary of retirement, and he saw 
him enter the court with a thrill of pleasure. The 
warm pressure of his ready hand was rather coldly 
returned ; and the calm, haughty bow of Mordington, 
as he seated himself within the bar, announced a 
clear, though quiet recollection of the past. The 
cause of his unfortunate client was at length called; 
and Wheatly rose as the counsel of the defendant. 
Whatever might have been the sensations of Mording 
ton, at finding himself thus formidably opposed, his 
countenance betrayed no symptoms of apprehension, 
and he proceeded calmly to the examination of the 
witnesses. They were numerous, and somewhat con- 
tradictory; and in eliciting their evidence, he evinced 
a strong and discriminating judgment, with a deep 
and familiar acquaintance with the remotest bearing 
of his cause. Confiding in the justice of his claims, 
and losing all recollection of self in the deeper inte- 
rests of humanity, he unconsciously shook off the pa 
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ralizing weight of youthful diffidence, and the powers 


was gradually and skilfully unfolded ; and Mording- 
ton, in summing up the evidence, spread it before the 
jury in a strong and vivid light. An universal ex- 
citement in favour of the plaintiff prevailed. His 
dress, which bespoke extreme poverty, his counte- 
nance strongly marked with toil, the calm but evi- 
dent intensity of his emotions, and the silent tear that 
rolled over his cheek, as Mordington reverted to the 
deep sufferings of penury, were well calculated to 
awaken a lively interest in his cause; every eye glis- 
tened, and every breath was drawn in. Wheatly him- 
self, convinced of the justice of his claims, abandoned 
the cause of the defendant, and his speaking eye 


rested on his eloquent opponent with an expression | 


of animated approbation. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict in favour of the plaintiff, and the poor man, over- 
come with joy and gratitude, caught the hand of 
Mordington with fervour, and exclaiming, 

“« My benefactor !”’ he sobbed deeply and audibly. 

“« My friend!” cried Wheatly, pressing forward 
with eagerness, ** permit me to claim you as such. 
I glory to find in our contemned fraternity so able an 
advocate of justice and humanity.” 

The grasp of his hand was returned with energy, 
ind the coldness of Mordington’s brow vanished for 
ever. It was a moment of sacred excitement; not the 
abstract exultation of victory, but the holy triumph 
of virtue and humanity, the high ascendancy of un- 
earthly feeling. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. | 





MOURNING APPAREL. 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back 
again? 
lurse remarks against mourning apparel are admitted 
with the sincerest kindness towards the afflicted. These 
trappings of grief seem indifferent and childish where there 
is veal grief; and where there is not, they are a mockery. 
The principal objections against the custom of wearing 


mourning apparel are, that it is useless, inconvenient, and | 


expensive, 

For what use does it serve? To remind me that I am in 
ifliction? I don’t wish to be so pointed out. Shall the sable 
zarb be adopted then, because it is grateful to my feelings 
—because it is a kind of solace to me? I can gain no conso- 
lation from it. 

But if the custom is useless, its inconvenience forms a 
still greater objection. It is inconvenient, because it throws 
the care of purchasing and making clothes, upon a family, 
it the very moment when, on every account, it most needs 
seclusion and quietness—when, worn out with care, and 
watching, and sorrow, it needs retirement and relief. There 
is a shocking unseemliness, | had almost said a sacrilege, 
im turning the house of death into a shop for the dress-ma- 
ker! Who that has ever witnessed what is passing on one 
»f these occasions—who that has seen the broken-hearted 
Victims of affliction brought forth to be dressed up as pa- 
geants, and harassed with inquiries about mourning gowns 
and bonnets, or heard, intermingled with their sighs and 
tears, paltry and vain discussions about the adjustment of 
mourning caps and ribbons—who, I say, has not felt that 
all this is inconvenient, ill-timed and unbecoming, beyoud 
what any force of language can express ? 

But the greatest objection, after all, to the use of mourn- 

¢ apparel, isthe expense. That the expense presses hea- 
vily upon the poor, is a matter very well kuown, and, I be- 
heve, very generally regretted. But this is not all; it presses 
heavily upon the community. None but the opulent, in 

ict, can afford it. There are few families in the country 
‘ith whom the expense of mourning apparel does not form 
« burdensome addition to the bills of the merchant. Be- 
sides, this is the most expensive kind of apparel ; and there 
is always, on these occasions, from haste and the natural 
improvidence of an afflicted mind about worldiy things 
a great deal of extravagance and waste. And more 


than all, this expense comes at a time when, of all times, it 


‘charges of the physician. It comes, perhaps, at the very 
moment when the main support and reliance of a family is 
taken away. When the husband, the father, the provider, 
is cut ofi—when he has parted with the world, with no feel- 
ing of distress so deep, as that he was to leave destitute 
those who were dearer to him than life—then it is that the 
desolate and deprived, under a false notion of showing re- 
spect to him, are obliged by the customs of society to 
abridge the already narrow means on which they have to 
rely. How many are the cases in which a considerable 
portion, and even the whole of what remains for the widow 

and the fatherless, is expended, not in providing for their 
wants, but in merely arraying them for their desolate con- 


dition, Brooks’ Daiiy Monitor. 





ORIENTAL MAGNIFICENCE, 

The following extract from a private letter trom Constan- 
tinople, published in the London Sun, gives a very lively 
picture of the style exhibited by the eastern monarchs, in 
their devotional processions. 

“I must give you a sketch of the sultan going to the 
mosque of the Sultan Achmet, which is, perhaps, the finest 
exhibition of oriental pomp that can be witnessed in this 
It is the season of a festival, very gay among the 


| 


country. 


| Turks, to celebrate the arrival of the pilgrims of Mecca, It 


is announced by the roar of artillery at midnight, the mi- 
narets of the mosque are illuminated, and the whole city 
has the most imposing effect. At three in the morning, the 
baron and myself went across the water, and at day-break 
the procession began. The avenues, for a great distance, 
were lined with the new troops, and on the outside was a line 


| of the Asiatic troops, and the first that | had seen, and look- 


jng as fierce as scimetar and turban could make them. The 
different officers of the palace began their march, in the 
richest costumes, and with the finest Arab horses splendidly 
caparisoned. Then came the ministers of the court and 
the divan, &c. their horses led by numerous slaves—the 
gravity of their march, and the glittering pageantry of the 
procession, afforded a most amusing contrast: then came 
the grand vizier, with almost royal pomp, since he was 
surrounded by numerous slaves, thronging him so closely, 
that I could scarcely see his horse or his head. Instead of 
a turban, he wore a white conical cap, very high; his pe- 
lisse was superb; his grave countenance and long beard 
|very amusing. 

*“ When this wonder was all over, and we had gaped in 
as much of it as possible, the band struck up a slow and so- 
lemn tune, more like a funeral dirge than a military march ; 
and lo and behold, in most imposing state, seated on a 
splendid Arab, covered with glittering ornaments, appear- 
ed the ‘ Shadowof their god, brother of the sun and moon, 
disposer of earthly crowns,’ in the august person of Mah- 
moud the great, really written on his countenance, ‘every 
inch a king,’ and I think I never saw so fine a looking man, 
of years about forty-five, of stature above the common 
height, but of countenance most striking. 

“ In his turban he wore a small heron plume, studded 
with diamonds, buckled up with a large diamond rose; and 
on each side of bis pelisse, which was green, being the royal 
colour handed down by the prophet, was a large patch co, 
vered with precious stones, as was the hilt of his scimetar 
the whole forming a regular galaxy; his horse was led by 
his ‘ first gentleman,’ two or three hundred slaves surround- 
ing him, with their sable faces and white turbans, had a 
very imposing eflect—then came the pages of his court, 
with large helmets and wide-spreading heron plumes—with 
these they endeavoured to conceal the imperial presence as 
much as possible from the vulgar gaze. We were luckily 
in a house close by, and saw the whole. 

“ Thus in sovereign state passed on the great Mahmoud 
to the mosque, followed by a long train, and numerous 
Arabs, splendidly mounted, some of them leading about a 
dozen horses of the sultan, covered with trappings. Mabh- 
moud having spent about half an hour in the mosque, re- 
turned in the same state. It reminds me more of the pa- 
geantry of a theatre than any thing I have yet seen. One 
of his officers bore the royal turban after him, and although | 
it was tenantless, yet the people bowed to it with great 
respect.”’ 





| Itis fraud to borrow what we are unable to pay, It is 


difficult keeping that which is admired by many, 


can be least easily borne. It comes in addition to all the 
of his mind were left perfectly free. A tale of iniquity |€xPenses of sickness, the paying of attendants, and the | 


' metan world, reached its utmost limit 


ARABIC LITERATURE. 


Tux first extraneous stimulus which the Arabs felt to* 
ward the cultivation of letters was from the Greeks, As 
soon as the triumph of Islamism was complete, and thi 
caliphs began to rest from their career of conquest, the taste 
for luxury and refinement, the inevitable result of leisure 
and unbounded wealth, became manifest in their courts 
The great superiority of their conquered subjects over their 
own rude followers, in every thing that adorns or enlivens 
social life, could not fail to strike them, and their palaces 
were soon filled with Greeks, Jews and Syrians, who re- 
commended themselves to notice by their superior learning 
and intelligence. The Arabian cultivation dates 
from the dynasty of the Abassides, or the middle of the 


era ot 
eighth century. Three princes in succession, Almansor, 
Alraschid, and Alimamon, but particularly the last, who is 
the Augustus of the Arabians, used every means in then 
power to promote the growth of learning among thei 
people. We will say nothing of the treaty made by Alma 
mon with the emperor Michael ILIl., which, among other 
conditions imposed by him as conqueror, demanded cc 

pies of all the Greek authors; nor of the hundreds ot 
camels seen to enter the gates of Bagdad laden with the 
precious volumes of imported learning. Suffice it to say, 
that already, at the commencement of the ninth century 

the Arabians were acquainted with the medicme, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, and natural history of the Greeks; they 
possessed translations of Hippocrates, Galen, Theophras 

tus, Ptolemy, Euclid and Aristotle. 

The literary infancy of nations, like the first years of the 
individual, appears to be characterized by an ardent thirst 
of knowledge, with bat little sensibility to the pleasures 
which arise from taste. This may in some measure explain, 
why the masterpieces of Grecian poetry and eloquencs 
were never dressed in the rich garb of the Arabian lan 
guage; why translations of Homer, Sophocles, Sappho or 
Demosthenes, were not laid at the feet of the caliphs, 
to the accumulating stock 
fou 
allow a partial opera 


among other contributions 


There are many causes assignable this omission, to 
every one of which, indeed, we may 
tion. The beauties of poetic diction, and the grandeur ot 
poetic conceptions, ave so blended with the idioms of a lan 
guage, and with national modes of thinking, that a fo 
reigher must possess all the patience and acuteness of u 
scholar before he can perceive them in a foreign dress 
The language of every people is in some measure a pic 
ture of their mode of life; and so great was the difference 
between the social state of the Greeks, and that of the 
pastoral tribes of Yemen, that it would, perhaps, surpass 
the power and flexibility of any language to convey the 
sentiments of the one, so as to make an adequate impres 
sion on the minds of the other. The unskilfulness of the 
translators in so difficult an attempt, might easily deform 
the productions of genius to such a degree as to render 
them unpalatable. Besides, the mythology of the Greeks 
was so mixed up with their poetry, as to render it an abo 
mination in the eyes of the rigid Moslem. This circum 
stance, perhaps, more than all the rest, deprived the grow- 
ing literature of the Arabians of the correct taste and bold 
spirit which animated the Grecks. But, however the beau 
ties of literature may be, in their nature, national, the facts 
of science appear to be the joint property of all mankind, 
and the successors of the Prophet scrupled not to convert 
the knowledge of unbelievers to the benefit of the faithful 
Bagdad was the centre of this literary movement, the im 
pulse of which was communicated as wide as the language 
and profession of Islam. Every portion of the Mabometau 
dominion shared in the benefit of increasing cultivation, 
Balkh and Bochara became famous for their schools; Africa 
tecmed with poets and astronomers: many of its princes, 
nay, even whole dynasties of them, were distinguished fox 
their learning ; Cairo boasted a library of one hundred ani! 
twenty thousand volumes: and even Fez and Morocco de 
rived a transient lustre from the fame of their academics 
Such was the progress of this extraordinary people 

But Spain was the country in which the harvest of Ara 
bian literature was crowned with the richest abundance 
The gentle influence of the climate, and the industry called 
forth by the lavish bounty of nature in a grateful soil 
mitigated the ferocity of the Moorish conquerors of that 
country, and appear to have wrought on the inflexibility of 
the Oriental character to an unusual degree. It was ther: 
that the civilization of the Arabs, or rather of the Maho 


Foreigu Quarter! 
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I vian reminiscences. From this it may be surmised, that 
||he is aman of some general information rather than other- 
|wise. Of this we are sure, he is one whose thoughts and 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i ideas are mighty pleasant companions—one who has a sharp 
‘ || eye for the ridiculous, and a happy knack of noting it down— 

THE TALMBAR.° ‘lone who has looked upon the world with thinking eyes, and 

Wuew Ackerman’s “ Forget-me-not” first took the field, || not travelled from Dan to Beersheba, and found all barren— 
six years ago, in that species of literature now known by | one, in short, who will “ tell a right merrie tale,”’ pen a mo- 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





the name of “ the annuals,”’ who would then have dreamt ral, or hit off the foibles and follies that float upon the sur-, 


of the quantity of bad poetry and silly tales that have since | face of society, with ‘any man in all Gotham.”” And whe- 
been written’ The novelty and prettiness of the plan |ther the said F. H. really be one person, as he avers, “ bim- 
caused such an excitement, that, the very next year, about | self alone,” or, as Mrs. Malaprop says, “like Cerberus, 
a dozen new competitors entered the field, the editors and | three gentlemen at once,” is no business of ours. 

conductors of which, not being themselves over and above | It was with favourable prepossessions we opened the pre- 
stocked with literary provision, went straitway foraging | sent volume. We recollected last year’s sample—the quan- 
over all England, Ireland, and Scotland, for sustenance. tity and quality of character embodied in the moral and | 
Their audacity was great, and their rapacity excessive. | chiographical tale—the whole family of the Pecks, from the | 
They broke into the sanctum sanctorum of the master-spirits || Rev. Epaphroditus downwards to Master John and his | 


| “Recollections of the south of Spain,” is merely a few 
pages of introduction to a beautiiul Spanish or Moorish 
ballad. They, however, contain the following rich descrip. 
tion of Spanish scenery : 


“ The glow of the sky itself was scarcely less gorgeous 
than the aspect of the flowery ground and glittering stream 
beneath it. It was one of those charming spots you so 
often meet with in the province of Andalusia—natural gar- 
dens, uncultivated, but overspread with a spontaneous luxu- 
‘riance and beauty of vegetation, and teeming with piants 
which, in other soils and climates, require the tendance 
of man. The air was fragrant with a thousand trodden 
aromatic herbs, with fields of lavender, and with the bright. 
est roses blushing in tufts all over the meadows, or breath- 
ing forth their sweetness from the secresy of myrtle thickets 
,and clumps of the fig-tree and pomegranate. The sounds 
|1 had heard seemed worthy to mingle with this bright and 
perfumed atmosphere, and to thrill the beautiful scenery 
around me.” 


The ballad itself, su easy and spirited, so playful and 


of the age, and assiduously picked up, and ostentatiously if that are half crown”—the old black servant Sampson— | 


paraded before the public, all the literary crumbs that fell ithe Trishman—Miss Huggins—and the delicately drawn and | lender, we cannot refrain from quoting. 
from their tables. They swept their studies, cleared out) capitally preserved portrait of old De Viellecour himself— || A MORISCAN ROMANCE. 


their “‘ Balaam boxes,” and then coaxed or bribed them for |the well described and indescribable descriptions of the a False diamond set in dint! hard heart with haught 


more of the off-scourings of their brains. Even that strong || Devil’s Pulpit—the happy hits, quick transitions, and glan- | beow 
man, Sir Walter Scott—the wizard of the north, the men-| cing lights and shadows of Major Egerton—and the smooth- | The wild beasts of the wilderness have softer hearts than 
tal giant of Caledonia—was induced to leave off invoking |\Is rounded periods and soft murmuring sentences of the | thou: 


“ spirits from the vasty deep,” quit his knights and tourna- | Cascade of Melsingah. We have not been disappointed. |! Thou art fickle as the sea, thou art wandering as the wind, 
| And the restles ever-mounting flame is not more hard to bind 


ments, guns, drums, and blunderbusses, and—heaven save 


Mr. Herbert has this year been a little more circum-; 


If the tears I shed were tongues, yet ail too few would be, 


the mark '!—take up a small crow-quill, and indite a pretty | scribed in his peregrinations, leaving Africa altogether out ie dll of dil Gen Genndhasn Gent them baat chan te te 


tale for that pretty publication, the ‘‘ Keepsake ;” though, || of the question. He commences in Persia—comes from 
we suppose, the worthy baronet will shortly grow tired of |there to Spain—sets sail trom Spain to Cuba—then lands 
this “ capering in a lady’s chamber,” and again betake him- || at Washington—walks down as far as the Dismal Swamp 
self to the mountain and the glen. Of course, the packet-ships | in Virginia—strolls through the state of New-York—makes 
soon brought the mania to these shores, and we forthwith | a short excursion to Mexico—and, finally, dates his last 
had annuals of our own, which were lustily praised by our || despatch from the city of Gotham itself. 

editors—as indeed every thing native ought to be, if good—| A few easy written pages, descriptive of Persian man- 
and gave unqualified satisfaction to at least all concerned | ners and customs, introduces us to the first article—an east- 
inthem. Philadelphia led the way, and Boston followed— || ern tradition, entitled ‘“‘ Shedaud.”’ This is a tale of gor- 
even the western wilderness had its Souvenir. But what'| geous palaces and gardens of Eden, It is a high and well- 
was New-York, the queen of the west, about all this time ? || sustained flight of imagination, and in fine keeping through- 
Alas! alas! instead of the New-York youth being enabled | out. Like a true Oriental fiction, nothing like poverty of 
to subject a volume of native talent to the delicate criticisms | language or probability of event is allowed to mar its bril- 
of the “ ladye of his love,”’ he had to make an offering of | liancy. The writer appears to be exactly of the opinion 
Boston sentiment or Philadelphia wit. Was this to be borne? || of the Athenian, that “ words are cheaper than stones,” 
Was it to be endured, that, in these days of tariffism, the, and accordingly builds his palaces with the richest lan- 
descendants of the Knickerbockers should import such ar- | guage and most costly epithets. If the ancient Assyrians 
ticles as wit and sentiment—articles to which they are sup- ] really built such palaces, we wonder how the minister made 
posed to have an hereditary claim—wherewith to regale the \"P the quarter's revenue. Some highly felicitous scraps of 
fair damosels of the fair island of Manahatta? Sentiment | poetry are interspersed through the tale; for instance : 
from Cape Cod, and wit from Pennsylvania !—Never. In_ 
this dilemma, a patriotic and chivalrous gentleman, Francis 
Herbert, esq. stepped forward and announced the “ Ta. | 
lisman."’ Now, who Francis Herbert was, no one knew; | 
and, according to ancient and laudable custom, it was sage- | 
ly prophecied his forthcoming work could not be good for | 
much, But, when the work itself appeared, the face of | 
things was changed—the literati rubbed their eyes, ‘‘ men | 
looked into each other’s faces and smiled,”’ and even the 
most dashing, decisive, and off-hand critics paused before 
they fulminated those decrees of condemnation from which | 
there is no appeal—in their own opinions—ani, without | And it abounds in moral and musical passages like the 
parade or puffing, without an imposing list of high-sounding ll following : 

contributors, or, indeed, without any adventitious aid what- } 7 

ever, the Talisman made its way into the world. The“ Such is man’s life and all his pride. Look not thou 


; ee : wi s eye e: » wis Pau- 
thing spoke for itself. All the articles were good—some of , With envious eye upon the rich or great, the wise or beau 
tiful; neither exult if thou art so thyself. Beauty, valour, 


* Life is a desert, wild and drear, 
*Midst whose bleak rocks and herbless plains, 
And sullen vales unblest by rains, 
The traveller faints with thirst and fear: 
Yet two bright rivers wind and bear 
Greenness and joy and bloom along; 
The stream of social thought is there, 
And there, the pleasant stream of song: 
The way-worn traveller by their brink 
Stoops, ‘midst thick springing flowers, to drink ; 
Or ‘neath the Chenar’s shade, spell-bound, 
Leans listening to the current’s sound.” 





the capital; we ve » av ; , bee . ps 
hem capital; and we venture to say, that, in the whole wisdom, wealth, genius, what are any of them? Combine | 


range of the annuals, few, if any better tale is to be found | them all, and what even then is human life? It is but as a 
than “ Mr. De Viellecour and his Neighbours ;”’ and that, |! dew-drop on the lily’s flower—small and worthless, though 
if the “ Legend of the Devil’s Pulpit,” which has much of | sparkling with light not its own; surrounded by beauty and 
the quaint humour and pleasant exaggeration of Washing-| ae, ape it glitters in tremulous brilliancy for a moment— 
ton Irving's style about it, had been published in a“ Sketch |"! 8 Bone: 
Book” ri edly from the pen oo nce ale it ses | i ve gg aaa: glory, a oy — meeny 
: s of thy desires? They are the gorgeous pageant of the sun 
have been quoted as a happy specimen of his powers. || set clouds, piled in golden magnificence mountains high, 
The second volume throws no further light upon the | as though they were the everlasting hills, and splendid as 
question—who is Francis Herbert?) According to his own | ith unborrowed lustre; but when the rays of the true 


account, he is a gentleman who has seen pretty nearly every || °°U"S* °! light and life pase from off them, they fade into 
. : ' . mist and darkness, and are scattered for ever by the winds 
square foot of ground on this habitable globe; who has ate 


er é : of heaven.” 
his dinner, drank his wine, and cracked his joke with all | 6. . ' 
authors, poets, painters, potentates, generals, philosophers, | But, for all this, Shedaud, like all the Eastern tales, is 
and women of quality, worth speaking of; and is, more-|| 8Pt according to the homely proverb, to “ go in at one ear 
This class of fictions are as beauti- 


over, quite au fail to the manners, customs, and language | 2d out at the other.” 
of all nations and sub-divisions of nations, from the time of || {!, but as evanescent, as the rainbow. They want human 


Noah to the nineteenth century, with a few slight antedilu- I interest to fix them in the memory. However, we cannot 
\}expect to find the fanciful similes and brilliant imagery of 


| the east united in the same piece with the dark and thrill- 
ing horrors of the western legend 





* The Talisman, for 1829. New-York, published by FP. }liss. Broad 
way. J. Seymour, printer, 


'Oh! I could chide thee sharply—but every maiden knows 

|| That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 

| Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Grenada’s maids, 

Thou hast said that by the side of me the first and fairest 

fades ; 

And they thought thy heart was mine, and it seemed to 

} every one 

|| That what thou didst to win my love, from love of me was 
done. - 

Alas! if they but knew thee, as mine it is to know, 

| They well might see another mark to which thine arrows go 

' But thou giv’st me little heed—for I speak to one who knows 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 








|| It wearies me, mine enemy, that | must weep and bear 
|| What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills my own with care 

|| Thou art leagued with those who hate me, and, ah! thou 
i know’st I feel 

|, That cruel words as surely kill as blades of sharpest stec! 

| "Twas the doubt that thou wert false, that wrung my heart 
| with pain; 

| But now I know thy perfidy, I shall be well again: 

| | would proclaim thee as thou art—but every maiden knows 

| That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes 


Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Where underneath the myrtles Alhambra’s fountains ran : 
|The Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 

'He took her white hand in his own, and pleaded thus hi- 


cause: 
Oh, lady, dry those star-like eyes—their dimness does mc 
| wrong; 
lit my heart be made of flint, at least ‘twill keep thy image 
| long: 


| Thou hastuttered cruel words—but I grieve the less for those 
Since she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes 





“The Little Old Man of Coblentz,” astory of the Rhine 
| cleverly told, after the fashion of those best of story-tellers 
lthe Germans. 

“Scenes at Washington,” to quote the writer's own 
phrase, is a very “ miscellaneous and queer’ piece of bu- 
|siness. There is an infinite deal of spirit and humour in it; 
jand if some of the characters do happen to be rather fat 
jcical, they are not a whit the less amusing on that account 
Colonel Phocion Milton Mansfield, alias Plutarch Peck 

will be recognised as a genuine portrait of numerous indi 
lviduals, both in and ont of congress. His speech before 
\|the house of representatives, on their right to pave Ten 
|nessee avenue, is glorious. To use the language of ov 
juvenile citizens, there is verily “no mistake in it.” The 
colonel is a first-rate specimen of that large and increasing 
ilclass of modern Cincinnatuses, who find legislation a bet 
ter business than farming—who speak for profit, an 
plough for pleasure. The humorous character of thes 
iscenes is greatly heightened by the happy and curiov 
phraseology employed in describing the most common ox 
currence. Take one instance out of a hundred—the cc: 
| stable taking out his pocket-book : 
| « Fle marched straight upto Mr. Mansfield, and fumbled 
junder a bilious-looking, weather-beaten, tavern-stained 
plaid-cloak, and the breast of a body-coat of no colour at 
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all, until he had hauled out a vast greasy pocket-book, I 
whose original and existing hues were equally unimagi- | 
unable and unascertaimable.” | 

Another thing we admire about these scenes, is the ab-|| 
fi which is the curse || 


tid 





sence of that contemptible 
of the literature of this country, but which will perhaps 
bring it under the ban of a certain class of critics, whose | 
ink is mixed with opium, and paragraphs used in place of 
sudorific powders—dull rogues, who think wit childish- 
ness, humour vulgarity, and a joke a superfluity ; who be- 
gin to perceive the pith of a good thing twenty minutes 
after hearing it—mistake b t for sublimity, and long, 
lumbering, declamatory, not-to-be-contradicted common- 
places, for profundity. With these people, extreme fasti- | 
diousness is superior delicacy, though that very fastidious- 
ness only betrays the villanous texture of their own minds. 

By such critics, and such people—and they are pretty nu- 
merous—Miss Violet Lily’s predilections for ham and mus- 
tard will be regarded in no favourable light: it will be | 
“low,” “shocking.” Oh that their writings had the fla- | 
vour of hain and the poignancy of mustard! Miss Violet is 
a most amusing compound. The lightness of her abstract 

ideas and speculative opinions, are admirably balanced by | 

the substantiality of her physical taste and qualifications. | 
Hancock Halfmoon, the poet, whose ode, as a piece of sim-) 
ple diction, is worthy of preservation, and Spratt and Mrs. ll 
Charity Cricket are all excellent in their way. | 

“A Story of Cuba.” This is to us one of the most curi- 
ous and deeply interesting articles in the volume. It is a i 
history of the murders, burnings, and desolations commit-| H 
ted by three exasperated Indians in the island of Cuba, | 
about twenty years ago. These incidents are related in| 
that plain and simple, but clear and nervous style—seem- | 
ingly so easy, but really so difficult of attainment—which | 
ought always to be employed where the events themselves | 
possess a serious and absorbing interest. Any ambitious! 
attempts of a writer, in such cases, at ornament and effect, | 
are no better than so many out-of-place impertinences. | 
This tale is a condensed history of events that have actual- || 
ly taken place, and .is altogether one of the most graphic | 
and striking delineations of the untameable passions and 
fierce characteristics of the aborigines of this country that 
we have met with. 

“A Simple Tale,” as it is called, is capital; though, in} 
fact, it is no tale at all. Like Corporal Trim’s history of| 
the king of Bohem/‘a and his seven castles, you are just as 
wise at the end as at the beginning. All you can get out of| 
it is, that there lived and died a man and his wife, whose | 
name was Tompkins. It is an ingenious piece of simple | 
mysticism—a flat contradiction of Lear's assertion, that | 
" nothing can come of nothing’’—and as complete a speci- i 
men of the power of expansion as can well be imagined, \ 

“Drummond,” a spirited sketch of the life and crimes of | 
a Scotch officer, with a well-written introductory descrip- | 
tion of the Dismal Swamp. ! 

“Dream of the Princess Papantzin” is a narrative, in 
jlank verse, of the vision of a Mexican princess, who was | 
supposed to be dead, and buried accordingly, In her 
death-like sleep, an angel appears, and reveals the future 
destinies of Mexico—its invasion by Spain, &c. In the few 
iollowing lines, the ruling passion of the fair-sex is neatly 
hit-off. Papantzin, after witnessing the torments of mil- 
lions of Pagans, and, in fact, narrowly escaping them her- 
self, awakes, and finds herself in a sepulchre, and, among 








ther things, discovers 

* That her exuberant locks, 

Which, unconfined, had round her flowed to earth— 
Like a stream rushing down some rocky steep, 
lhreading ten thousand channels—had been shorn 

Of half their waving length—and liked it not !” H 








Reminiscences of New-York,” is the concluding article. 
lt is Mr. Herbert's reminiscences of the things that were, 
and of the changes that have taken place in this city in his 
time and the time of his forefather, and of all the remark- 
able personages and things that have been iu it. We were 
somewhat surprised at their strangeness and multiplicity. 
Really, if it were not for that unfortunate adjective Nev, 
New-York might begin to claim a very respectable sort of 
comparative antiquity. There are some portraits intro- 
duced, well drawn, if the originals of them ever existed, | 
and still better, if they did not. It is a paper of great local 
interest, and might amuse the most phlegmatic by its hu- 
mour, and arrest the attention of the giddiest by its facts. 

The “ Lament of Romero,” “ Red Jacket,” the “ Greek 
Boy,” the “‘ Hunter's Serenade,”’ and other pieces of true 


poetry, are scattered through the volume. The two first, t, in| 


particular, are gems of the first water. 

There is a kind of poetry which, as Caspar says of good | | 
wine, “ warms the heart within a man, and tingles down to | 
his finger’s ends."’ Of such poetry we take the prophetic 


‘exclamation of the Spanish patriot in the last verse of the | 
| Lament of Romero to be a sample. 


But I shall see the day—it will come before I die— H 
I shall see it in my silver hairs, and with an age-dimmed 


eye— 
When the spirit of the land to liberty shall bound, 
As yonder fountain leaps away from the darkness of the ] 
ground ; i| 
And, to my mountain-cell, the voices of the free 
Shall rise, as from the beaten shore the thunders of the sea, 


Notwithstanding the length to which this article has un- 
avoidably extended, we cannot refrain from enriching our | 
columns with the following poem: 


RED JACKET. 
A CHIEF OF THE INDIAN TRIBES, THE TUSCARORAS, 


Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her files, her pioneer of mind, 

A wanderer now in other climes, has proven Ht 
His love for the young land he left behind ; 


And throned her in the senate-hall of nations, 
Robed like the deluge-rainbow, heaven-wrought 
Magnificent as his own mind’s creations, 
And beautiful as its green world of thought, 


And faithful to the act of congress, quoted 
As law authority—it passed nem. con. 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted, 
The most enlightened people ever known. 


| 
| 
That all our week is happy as a Sunday 
In Paris, full of song, and dance, and laugh ; 
And that, from Orleans to the bay of Fundy, | 
There’s not a bailiff, nor an epitaph. | 


And furthermore—in fifty years, or sooner, 
We shall export our poetry and wine ; 

And our brave fleet, eight frigates and a schooner, 
Will sweep the seas from Zembla to the Line. 


If he were with me, king of Tuscarora, 
Gazing as | upon thy portrait now, 
In all its medalled, fringed, and beaded glory, 
Its eyes’ dark beauty, and its thoughtful brow— 


Its brow, half martial, and half diplomatic, 
Its eye, upsoaring like an eagle's wings ; 
Well might he boast that we, the democratic, 

Outrival Europe—even in our kings. 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 


For thou wert monarch born. Trasition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 

But that the forest tribes have bent for ages, 
To thee, and to thy sires, the subject knee 


Thy name is princely. Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Red Jacket grace an English rhyme. 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 
Yet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own land; and on her herald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud atoken 
As Ceur de Lion’s of a warrior’s soul. 


Thy garb—though Austria's bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine ; 


Yet ‘tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 
As Rob Roy’s tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green for England's Robin Hood 


Is strength a monarch’s merit ?’—like a whaler’s— 
Thou art as tall, as sinewy,, and as strong 

As earth’s first kises—the Argo’s gallant sailors 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


Is eloquence? her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport; 
And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches 
The secret of their mastery—they are short. 

Is beauty? thine has with thy youth departed, 
But the love-legends of thy manhood’s years, 
And she who perished, young and broken-hearted, 
Are—but | rhyme for smiles, and not for tears 


The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding, 
The godlike power, the art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one; 


Thou hast it. Atthy bidding men have crowded 
The road to death as to a festival ; 

And minstrel-minds, without a blush, have shrouded 
With banner-folds of clory their dark pall 


| meaning of these two terms. 


| stripling. 


| ing figure of the stag in the foreground. 


Who will believe—not I—for in otiien 

Lies the dear charm of life's delightful dream ; 
I cannot spare the luxury of believing 

That all things beautiful are what they seem. 


Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the Patriarch’s, sooth a dying hour ; 
With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing, 
As e’er won maiden’s lip in movnlight bower ; 


With look, like patient Job's, eschewing evil ; 
With motions, graceful as a bird's in air; 
Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a captive’s hair? 
That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree ; 
And in thy wrath, a nursing cat o’ mountain 
Is calm as her babe's sleep, compared with thee 
And underneath that face, like summer's ocean's, 
Its lip as movelesa, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all, save fear 
Love—for thy land, as if she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars; 
Hatred—of missionaries and cold water ; 
Pride—in thy rifle trophies and thy scars ; 
Hope—that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Remembered and revenged, when thou art gone ; 
Sorrow—that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne 
Altogether, this is a charming volume. We would lik: 
to rake up a few faults, to give an air of critical acumen t 
our remarks, but really they are so trifling, that it is scarce 
ly worth while. But, whatever the faults of the Talisman 
may be, there is nothing like weakness or puerility about 
it—no mawkish love stories to make milliners weep and 
sensible peop'e swear—no milk-and-water poetry, to dilute 


| and make thin the understandings of the youth of both 


sexes—and no histories (thank heaven!) of blighted hopes 
and crushed affections, according to the present approved 
On this account, it may pro 


bably be no favourite with some. Those very virtues, as 


| old Adam says, may prove 


“ Sanctified and holy traitors to it;" 

but whoever presents a sensible girl with one of these vo 
lumes, presents her with a book that contains between its 
two covers, nerve and spirit, wit, humour, and true poetry 

We have already prosed over such a quantity of paper 
on the literary merits of this work, that there is scarcely 
space left for a passing word about its engravings, typo- 
graphy, and general appearance, The frontispiece of the 
*“ Greek Boy,” drawn by R. W. Weir from an original 
painting, is engraved by A. B. Durand, in a clean, clear, and 
delicate manner. The face of the boy, both as regards the 
drawing and the engraving, is particularly fine ; butthe figure 
appears too full and fleshy for a light and graceful Greek 
‘ Shedaud,”’ by G. W. Hatch, from a spirited 
painting by H. Loman, is also a finely executed engraving. 
The drawing does not realize the ideas created by the gor 
geous descriptions of palaces and gardens in the tale itself, 
but there is life and poetry in the glancing eye and bound 
Weehawken, how 
ever, is our favourite ; brilliant yet delicate—soft and clear 
it is one of the best specimens of the art we have seen exe 
cuted in this country: drawn by J. Neilson, and engraved 
by G. B. Ellis. Three other fine plates—Red Jacket, a 
Mexican landscape, and the Dismal Swamp, complete the 
embellishments. The typography will bear comparison 
with any of its competitors. This, though the least obtre- 
sive, is not the least essential branch in the composition of 
those pretty keepsakes, the annuals. The clearness of the 
type and delicacy of the colouring, please the eye and pre 
dispose the brain to favourable criticism, while the silken 


texture of the paper adds softness to the sentiments and 


sweetness to the rhymes; and the coupling of ‘love and 
dove," which, when printed on a business news-sheet with 
much abused type, gross ink, and un-odoriferous paper, 
would be very vile indeed, becomes, when transferred t 
the harmonious and beautiful pages of an annual, very pret 
ty poetry ; so that these works are in some respect a triump)) 


of matter over mind. Some very fanciful metaphysical 


| superstructures have been raised on slighter grounds than 


these ; but the clock has struck twelve, and so, as lady Mac 
beth says—“' to bed—to bed.”’ 





Lines 5 addressed by Lord Byro ron to his wife, on the sixt! 
anniversary of their wedding day : 


This day, of all, hath surely done its worst to me and you; 
"Tis now six years since we were one, and five since we were tw 
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OR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE GREEK, 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 


No event of more interest has occurred in the present 
age, than the war between the Greeks and the Turks. This 
degraded nation, after having been for four hundred years 
under the yoke of the most galling slavery, at length rose 
up to re-establish its ancient fights. For eight years, the 
Greeks have maintained the war against their cruel oppres- 
sors, with a courage and perseverance almost incredible. 
Opposed by obstacles apparently insurmountable—sur- 
rounded by the minions of their despotic masters—betray- 
ed by treacherous leaders—defrauded by pretended friends, 
with searcely the possibility of obtaining the common com- 
forts of life—exposed to all the horrors of torture and 
assassivation, and yet wounded with the slanders of the un- 
thinking world—still they struggled with a carelessness 
danger and death, a fixedness of purpose, and a deep-rooted 
and unconquerable devotedness to the cause of freedom, | 
which must make every lover of vature thrill with admira- 
tion, The agonies which they have endured mock descrip- 
tion. The fancy cannot invent horrors which have not 
been executed upon them. There was a time when sketches 
of Greece would have conjured up to the imagination na- 
ture’s fairest scenes and feelings. We should behold fields 
teeming with plenty, and families united in happiness and 


love-—the most exquisite creations of art would court our | 


wonder from every side, and all that is pleasing in the 
physical, and all that is delightful in the moral world, 
would fill the mind with astonishment and rapture. But 
now the pencil would trace objects of a different descrip- 
tion: it would present the meadow desolated, and the ham- 
lot in ruins, We should shudder at the smoking and black- 
ened vestiges of once peaceful towns, and behold their 
inhabitants slaughtered indiscriminately by lawless and 
brutal soldiers. 

One afternoon in summer, about a year preceding the 
revolution, a young Greek wandered pensively from the | 
town of Scio towards a knoll, shaded with groves of lemon, 
and overlooking the sea. He was alone, and surveyed the 


scene in silence. He stood upon his native land—the soil | 


which his fathers had hallowed by their genius, and conse- |) 


crated to freedom with their blood. We are warmed irre- 
sistibly with the interest of the subject, and imagination 
seizes the task, and touches the picture with her pencil of 
lire. She paints him contemplating the revolutions of time, 
and wearying fate with bitter complaints. He remembers 
the glery of his ancestors—he writhes beneath the con- 
sciousness of his own degradation, and through his dark 
miad roll schemes wild and vague, by which he may mate 
him with his foe. In his right hand he bears a blade, whose 
flashes he longs to quench in the hearts of his oppressors, 
and his left vainly strives to quell the agitations of a bosom 
swelling aud thrilling with hatred, indignation, and despair. 


His eyes are lifted in speechless eloquence, as if rebuking | 


fortune for his shame, and his lip quivers with a prayer that 
he may strike one blow for his country, The enthusiast in 
the cause of Greece may conceive such an image of the in- 
dividual whom I have introduced to his attention, but he 
would be mistaken. The youth exhibited no sign of dis- 
content. His arms were folded quietly on his bosom, and 
the melancholy which shaded his handsome countenance, 
was in some degree counteracted by the half-seen smile 
which stayed about his lips, and which breathed rather of 
one whose heart was soothed with pleasant thoughts, and 
warmed with uninjured affections—of one who had given 
himself wp to all the light and joy of youth and inexperi- 
ence—than of « stern warrior, brooding over the ruins of 
his country. 

The scene which he surveyed was well calculated, how- 
ever, to awaken his admiration, The west was glowing 
and reddening with the radiance of the sun, whose ex- 
panded disk touched the horizon, and the clouds, which 
hung around hin like the minions of some magnificent 
monarch, changed their airy substance into a thousand 
graceful and fantastic shapes, as if to swell the pomp and 
spleadour with which the god of day departed from 
these lovely regions; on one side, the Mediterranean 
stretched its glassy surface, on which, here and there, a 
aireek brig lapsed imperceptibly along, her snowy sail 


einen 


t avcaping ow the wanton wind; and on the other, the island| 


of Scio, with its rocky cliffs and luxuriant valleys, rose from | 


the deep with the vivid colours and exquisite proportions 
of a painter’s dream, No one with eyes and a heart, can 
gaze on nature in her better moments, and not feel his 
bosom rise responsive to her charms; and our hero, as he 
contemplated the enchantments that stole upon his senses, 


' and inhaled the odours diffused from the flourishing vine- | 


yard, and the stirring groves of lemon, citron, and orange, 
in the admiration of this delightful island, forgot he was a 
slave. 

The reader may, perhaps, inquire how any Greek, such 
as we have described, could live contentedly in the de-| 
graded rank which the Turkish policy allotted him. Scio 
is represented by the traveller, as the island most favoured 
by the Turkish power. Its inhabitants possessed no know- 
ledge of war, and were successfully pursuing the peaceful 
arts of agriculture and commerce. ‘These circumstances, 
with several others, combined to elevate them much nearer 


to an equality with their oppressors, than any of the rest of 
of | Greece; and as they knew their situation would render gcenes, 


‘every attempt at rebellion a dangerous and fruitless enter- 
prise, it is more than probable, had they been left to their 
‘own inclination, they might have been only spectators of 
the surrounding struggle, and escaped the awful catastro- 
phe which they were unconsciously approaching. It was 
| owing to these circumstances, that Andreas Siseni had suf- 
fered himself to forget his country’s wrongs, amid the ease 
and afiluence which he and a few others were suffered to 
enjoy. 

Sull the youth lingered in the lemon grove, until his in- 
terest in the surrounding scenery seemed to yield to an im- 
patience for some other object. The sun went down, and 
the tinges faded from the pensive west. The crescent moon 
appeared, to charm with its silvery splendour this favoured 
region, which man and nature seem to have regarded with 
equal partiality, and the stars came forth silently, and pur- 
sued their repeated journey down the sky. As the dews 
fell upon the fields, and the landscape began to be obscured 


| by the gathering sliades of evening, his solitude was inter- 


rupted by a female form, and in a moment he folded in his 
arms a being dearer to him far than moon or stars. 

The Sciote girls are proverbially the most beautiful of 
Greece, and of these none were lovelier than the faithful 
maiden who had thas stolen forth to say farewell to her 
lover. He seized her hand, which she did not attempt to 
/ withdraw, and entered very warmly into a conversation, the 
substance of which we must endeavour to giv e in our own 


language. 

‘You are resolved then to undertake this journey with 
Demetrius Notaras ?” 

“Itis my duty to do so, dearest Hellen, that I may obey 
the ener s of my family, and become more worthy of you. 

‘ And this is the last time we shall meet before your de- 
parture ? 

* Early to-morrow morning the vessel of wy father must 
bear me away.” 

The eyes of the maiden were suffused with tears, 

“ | know not,” ‘why these forebodings should 
arise; but | cau searcely convince myself that we do not 
‘meet for the last time.”’ 

‘But wherefore should you indulge 
have so little foundation in reason? Has no one ever before 
crossed this beautiful blue sea in safety, that you should 
deem my voyage fraught with such perilous consequences } 
Banish fear from your mind; and if | am so happy as to 
oceupy your meditationss, think of me as one whose hap- 


she said, 


in feelings which 


piness is so intimately connected with yours, that nothing 
but absolute necessity shall ever heep me trom you, 
“Yes,” answered she; “ but the state of the country is 
dangerous. You have sentiments upon many subjects dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Greeks, You are warm and tree 
in passion and conversation. I fear, when I have resigned 
you entirely to your friend Demetrius, you will forget me, 
in pursuit of different objects, more worthy perhaps of ) our 
character, but which will lead you only to ruin.” 
* No, Helen, I can never forget you; and while I have 
life, it shall be at your disposal. ‘That there have been ra- 
mours of disturbances abroad, | am aware; but ] look upon 


them as unfounded, or, if true, descriptive only of brawls’ 


among the ignorant and the reckless, with whom [ can 
have little in common. If my country needed my life, | 


should not merit your esteem if I were not willing to sur- 
But do not believe this can be the 
. 


render it cheerfully 


f case," or that I ‘will risk the ughearme of my family, 
what is yet dearer to me, your own peace, in any ill-advi sed 
enterprise against the power which crushes us.” 

“But you may forget. Now you are calm, and warmed 
by the sight of my grief; but you may hereafter be excite: 
by different objects. The world abounds with instances o: 
cruelty, not known in these fair fields of Scio. Your friend 
will be at your side; his eloquence will light your fury : 
and what is self, or any interest appertaining to self, to such 
a oneas you, when bent on plans of freeing his country ! 

‘You exaggerate the danger, Hellen, and underrate thy: 
affection which I bear you in yielding to these feelings 
Something | remember to have heard Notaras speak of this 
But he has been educated abroad. It is not every where « 
crime to advocate the cause of freedom, and he deliver 
but the common opinions he has gathered in foreign climes. 
Even if such an ill-timed event could occur, as a rising 0: 
‘my poor degraded countrymen, and I were to be called 
upon to act with them, one look from your eyes, one toucl 
from this hand, shall bring me back again to these peaceful 

My ouly hope, my only ambition, is to be happy 
with you.” 

How his vows were repeated, and how they were beliey- 
ed, the reader may imagine; but they parted, as young 
lovers ever part, with kisses, and tears, and wishes for the 
moment of another meeting. 

The heavens rolled on with their glittering constellations 
and at length in silence brought back the rosy day. The 
pale stars lingered vainly in the increasing light, till the 
‘red sun lifted up his dazzling orb and disclosed the hills 
and valleys moistened with dew. One of those gracefu! 
vessels, in constructing which the Greeks perhaps exce! 
any other nation, was shaping her course over the azure 
‘waves, and upon her deck stood two young friends watch- 
ing the blue shores of Scio, which were fast receding from 
their view. Of these, one was he whom we have already 
introduced to the reader on the preceding evening; the 
other was his friend, Demetrius Notaras, to whose liberal 
opinions allusion has been before made. Both were well 
formed and athletic young men, possessing intelligence and 
address beyond their years. Nature had also bestowed 
upon each nearly the same degree of energy and courage 
but circumstances had moulded the materials of their cha- 
racters into very different forms. 

Siseni had spent his life in the tranquil island of Scio, 
the enjoyment of luxuries which, among the Greeks, in a 
few instances, wealth was allowed to purchase. He ima- 
gined the Turkish yoke too firmly rivetted to be thrown off 
before the lapse of centuries, and the ease with which thi 
years of his ewn boyhood had passed away, rendered him 
careless and perhaps ignorant of the miseries and degra 
dations to which, in other parts of Greece, the wretched 
| tools of Turkish avarice, and the defenceless victims ot! 
Turkish violence, were subjected. His mind, therefore 
dwelt but slightly upon the subjects which in foreign coun 
tries called forth the saddest strains of eloquence and th: 
loftiest flights of song. One would have judged him un 

: friendly to any attempt to change the state of affairs. It 
is often thus; and while some individual instance of op 

pression awakens him who had been deemed a common 
man into a hero, many a one, in whom slumbers the spirit 
of Tell or the disinterested patriotism of Washington, pass 

es on to the grave, without being conscious of the powers 
with which he has been gifted. Thousands are born, and 
vanish from the earth, after having been, during their 
whole lives, but machines for the circulation of othe: 
men’s opinions, and the tools of their cunning designs 
merely for the want of some friendly accident or disinte 

rested and intelligent instructor to touch the hidden spring - 
of their miuds, and set all the subtle fabric of their reaso: 
in motion, 

lo perform this office for his friend was the aim of D¢ 
metrius ; for he possessed all the elegance and intelligenc 

of Siseni, uvalloyed by his effeminacy. He had seen ani’ 
telt the lowliness of his countrymen; and to behold it, and 
to pant to revenge it, were almost the same impulse. His 
deep powerful mind had embraced the history of man, aud 
unmbibed from it, with an enthusiastic love of freedom, : 
hatred of oppression in all its forms, as bitter as it was un 

relenting. ‘The indignation of many springs up ardently 
in the excitement of the moment, and passes away with th: 
scene in which it had its origin; but his was like a princi 

ple of his nature, based in reason and cherished as the 
leading feature of his soul and the grand aim of his exis 
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tence. To it he was prepared to sacrifice every other con- | additional accommodations. At the same time confirma- 
No avarice, no ambition, no childish hope, no |, 


sideration. 
fond affection, must sway him from the purpose on which | 
his eye was fixed; and when he had once ascertained that 
the path in which he moved was that of duty, he could not 


be driven back by any fear of ridicule, or prospect of dan- | 


cer. Such was Demetrius Notaras, at whose solicitations | 
the family of Siseni had allowed him to spend a year in} 
travel, that he might complete his education, and return 
to his friends, as enlightened upon general subiects as the | 
condition of the times rendered practicable. F. 
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New Subscribers.—Our subscription list has increased 
with such astonishing, and, we may add, unparalleled ra- 
pidity, since the commencement of the present volume, that 
we find ourselves—notwithstanding the early precaution 
we took of printing an edition enlarged to an extent that 
appeared to us even hazardous—entirely unable to meet 
the demands which are continually making for the back 
numbers. We are, in consequence, compriled to request 
of those patrons who have recently sent us their names, to- 
gether with the pay in advance, to begin with number 
wenty-seven, which will be due in a few weeks. This re- 
quest we extend likewise to those who may, during the in- 
terval, favour us with their support. In consideration of 
the indulgence which we thus take the liberty of claiming, | 
we shall carefully avoid connecting the number referred to 
with those which shall have preceded it, so that it may be 
considered in fact, though not in name, the commencement 
of @ new volume. We cannot omit, on the present oeca- 
sion, to return our sincere thanks to those of our contempo- 
varies who have so generously and flatteringly noticed our 
humble efforts to merit and retain the extended patronage 
of a liberal and enlightened public. The prosperity of the 
Mirror is the most grateful evidence we can have of their 
approbation of the course we have hitherto pursued, and 
shall continue to pursue, so long as their smiles continue to 
lighten our labours, and lend a zest to the satisfaction aris- 
ing from a conscientious discharge of our duties. 


The Common Council.—It is with great pleasure we per- 
ceive that Aldermaa Peters—a public-spirited and indefa- 
tigable officer—has brought forward two resolutions in the 
common council, having for their object the reorganization 
of that important board. -The first relates to its division 
into two branches; an alteration loudly called for by the 
iigmented population and wealth of the city. The second 
contemplates the election of the mayor and other import- 
ant oflicers, by the people. Neo one who will take the trou- 
ble of examining the condition of New-York, can hesitate 
to lend his full and hearty assent to the contemplated 
The present form was 
adopted as far back as 1686, when its population did not 
exceed a few thousands, and the resources under the con- 


changes in our city government. 


trol ef the public authorities were comparatively trifling. 
Now the former is upwards of two hundred thousand, 
and the latter amount to several millions. The question 
is simply this; shall no check be interposed to the indis- 
criminate and hasty expenditure of the public funds by 
a single corporate body—and shall the first and most re- 
sponsible office in the metropolis be any longer held at the 
disposal of a few individuals, when the whole body of the 
population are interested in its proper and judicious dispo- 
sition ?—We think not. 


Bishop Hobart.—The address of this distinguished pre-' 
late to the late diocesan convention in this state, has re- 
cently been published in the Episcopal Watchman. It 
contains @ minute account of the condition of the church, 
together with an interesting relation of the labours of the 
bishop during the past year. In the course of this time. 
fen persons have been admitted to the order of priests, five 
to that of deacons, and three clergymen have been insti- 
tuted. Bishop H. has consecrated nine new churches, and 
laid the corner-stones of two others—three hundred and 
torty-eight persons have been confirmed, and six admitted 
candidates for orders. Of the consecration of St. Paul’s 
chureh, in the city of Troy, the bishop thus speaks: 

“farrived at Troy on Friday evening, and the next day 
—the sixteenth—had the pleasure of consecrating the ele- 
sant Gothic edifice erected of stone by the congregation 
of St. Paul’s church, which had become so numerous, prin- 
cipally by accessions from other denominations, as to need 





' are given forth. 


tion was administered to thirty-six persons. The nume- 
rous assembly which crowded the spacious and magnificent 
edifice—the presence of a large number of clergy—the re- 
flection that the prayers and praises of the assembled con- 
gregation were offered in a place which, now the extended 
seat of the temples of religion, of the structures of indus- 
try, of commerce, and of domestic and social life, was, less 
than forty years since, a pasture for the beasts of the field 
—and the still more reviving reco!lection that the large, 
exemplary, and munificent congregation who had erected 


ithe splendid temple, has, in a period of less than thirty 


years, under the labours of its present pastor, increased to 


| its present size from a small band of three or four Episco- 


pal families—all these considerations rendered the solem- 
nity one of the most imposing and gratifying in which | 
had ever been called to act.” 





proved condition of society amongst us, that, instead of the 
gew-gaws, toys, and trinkets, which were annually lavish- 
ed upon children by fond and thoughtless parents in former 
years, it is now becoming a very general custom to substi- 
tute presents of books calculated to awaken their juvenile 
curiosity, and store their dawning minds with useful know- 
ledge. We confess that we never can look without inte- 
rest upon whatever has a tendency to promote early and 
substantial education among the rising generation, and we 
have, therefore, deemed it no less a duty than a pleasure to 
notice every publication which has come in our way, in- 
tended to answer this object. Among those which have 
more recently issued from the press, and which will answer 
as valuable gifts on the coming holidays are, “ The Casket,” 
published by Bowles & Dearborn, of Boston; and “ Stories 
from Roman History,” * Godfrey Hall,” and “ Recollee- 
tions of a beloved Sister,’ which may be bad of Charles 5, 
Francis, of this city. 


The Tempest.—If there is any one of Shakspeare’s plays 
which, more than all the rest, it is difficult to transfer to the 
stage, itis this, Full of the most fanciful inventions—a pure 
imaginary abstraction in which the poet's eye ‘doth wan- 
der from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, and bodies 
turth the forms of things unknown,” of the sprightly and 
musical Ariel, the monster Caliban, half demon, half brute, 
the airy music, “that gives delight and hurts not,” the en- 
chanted isle of Prospero, the tempest-tost ship—it charms 
to rapture in the closet, and fills the mind of the reader with 
the most tender images and delightful conceptions, which 
the glare of lights, however brilliant, the daubs on canvass, 
however skilfully put on, and the earthly music of an or- 
chestra, however well trained, or of an actor, though be be 
Horn or Braham himself, invariably putto flight. And then 
the splendid poetry of the dialogue, the beautiful and su- 
blime passages, how do they sound iv the mouth of an or- 
dinary actor ?—* Stale and flat.’ Nor is the almost parri- 
cidal attempt to supplant Shakspeare by Dryden and his 
artificial and modernized improvements, at all to our taste. 
It clogs the play with useless appendages, and is no more 
than an awkward attempt to reduce nature and sublimity to 
the sguare of green-room convenience. We like it not. 
Notwithstanding our fastidiousness, the play was well re- 
ceived on its first representation on Monday evening last. 
The part of Ferdinand was assigned to Mr. Horn, and al- 
though he sung his songs with his usual taste and effect, he 


; did not recall to our mind the conception of the poet, who 


makes Miranda say of the young prince, 


* I might call bim 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 

1 ever saw so noble.” 
Mr. Morn will, we hope, excuse our difficult taste, when he 
recollects it is one of Shakspeare’s characters he person- 
ates—not Dr. Arne’s nor Isaac Bickerstaffs. Ariel was 
light and graceful in the person of Mrs. Austin—her voice 
full of sweetness and rich in tone, might have allayed a 
more furious passion than ours at seeing poor Shakspeare 
sadly—sadiy cutup. We owe this lady an apology for not 
speaking of her as a successful competitor with Madame I'¢ 
ron. If ter powers be not so great, they are fully compen- 
sated for by the nore tender melody with which her strains 
She will never lose her present deserved 
popularity, Caliban was enacted by Richings, instead of 
Hilson—the latter being indisposed. Jt would not have 
been a very great loss if the substitute had shared the same 
exemption from the arduous undertaking—guem vircs ferre 
Mrs. Hilson was all that we ceuid desire to the | 


recusen’ 


sprightly and innocent Miranda. She is always at home in 
whatever she undertakes; and gives delightful evidence 
that she understands her author, even though that author 
be Shakspeare. The Prospero of Mr. Barry was not alto- 
gether the thing: there wanted a dignity and etherial ma 
jesty about the part worthy of him who apostrophized 
“the cloud-capped towers.” Clarke did more justice to 
the part—he felt it more. 

Native Talent !—We had almost said native fudge, when 
we took our seat at the Park, to witness the represen 
for the benefit of the author, who 
We know of but one instanc« 


tation of “ Giordano,” 
is one of our fellow-citizens 
where a tragedy, written by an American, has commanded 
the success which it deserved, and then the author was com- 
pelled to resort to the “ pious fraud” of announcing it as 
having been performed with great success on some foreign 
boards! It is a scandal and disgrace to our play-going 
public, that the refuse and trash of the London theatres, 
}minor as well as major, attract them in ¢ rowds, while th« 
highest efforts of our own countrymen are neglected, unless 
directed to a prologue, an epilogue, or an opening address 
Even Punch and Judy—and we are sorry to say it—found 
admirers among the fashionable; and yet you will hear the 
critics, masculine and feminine, contend unguibus ef rostr: 
that we are among the most richly gifted and witty peopl 
of this “ mundane sphere To be more serious, what en 
couragement do we hold out to genius, if we arrest it In Its 
first flight’? And who will devote his nights and days to dra 
matic literature, to gratify the public, when he is sure otf 
coldness and neglect as the reward of his exertions ? 


The Bowery.—The “ Ed cgx 
jaw-cracker name—continues to be attractive at this house 
but “we should very much like to know, if it is not askin, 
an impertinent question,” why the character of Leatherstock 
The first scene might have beer 





cinoy —the play with the 


ing bas been withdrawn? 
curtailed to advantage, and this interesting part, neverthe 
less, retained. —Sloman is relaxing the muscles of the au 
dience with his usual effect, and the French troupe from 
the Lafayette have a short engagement, which will, no doubt 
be profitable to the manager 

The Bath Barge.—We think, with the editors of the 
Morning Courier, that the following project is worthy o! 
encouragement :—* A new and novel invention, by Mr. B 
C. Watson, of this city, which he calls a ‘ bath barge,’ is to 
be brought forward by the next season, if the inventor 
should succeed in obtaining a sufficient subscription to 
It is intended for pleasure 
excursions and bathing in pure water, and the plan of 


warrant him to commence it 


construction has very superior advantages over any simi 
lar article known. The main deck is supported by two 
floaters, having a large bath at one end of the deck, let 
into the watery between the floaters, as a place of exercise 
in swimming, for gentlemen, enclosed with dressing apart 
ments—also along the wings of the deck are the small baths 
enclosed and partitioned, on the top of which are fixtures 
The baths are raised from, and let into the 
water at pleasure, by means of machinery. Over the whole 
extent of the barge is a second deck, with an awning above 
this deck is free 


for showering 


and a saloon in the centre for musicians ; 
trom obstructions, and intended as a place of promenade 
The size of the barce is calculated to 
and, as it is to be 


and for dancing 
acconunedate four hundred persons ; 
towed by a steam-boat, and supported by two floaters, it is 
tree from the danger of scalding or o¥ersetting, and secure 
from danger generally. Itis proposed to make three ex- 
cursions each pleasant day, and four hours to each excut 
sion—to go from five to seven miles from the city; when 
the barge would anchor, and the passengers enjoy every 
variety of pleasure that could be afforded. It is intended 
to render the whole combination of attraction replete with 
and make its novel appearance on 
Mr. W.’s intended manner 


of obtaining subscriptions is such as can be no other than 


salubrious advantages, 





our waters a creat acqaisition, 


pertectly satisfactory to the citizens gencrally, as uo money 
will be required unul a sufficient sum is subscribed to com 
mence buildiug ; 
posited with some responsible individual or company, and 
to be drawn only as will be required to proceed with the 
work. Mr. W. proposes to give for every dollar subscrib 
ed a ticket which will entitle the holder to an excursion 
It is to be presumed that no liberal-minded citizen, who has 
it in his power, will refuse to contribute a few dollars to 
lencourage such an enterprise, and, in addition to that, re 
.ceive much satisfaction from an excursion of a novel kind.” 


and the money, when collected, to be de 
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WITH SPIRIT. 
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! Come thro’ the heather, a-round him gather, Come Ronald, come Donald, come a’ thegither, and crown your rightfu’, lawfu’ king; For wha'll be king but 


The Highland clan, wi’ sword in hand, 
Frae John o’ Groat’s to Airlie, ; 
Hae to a man resolved to stand, ; 
Or fa’ wi’ royal Charlie. t 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. t 


The news frae Moidart cam’ yestreen, Wull sune gar mo- ny 


Come thro’ the heather, a-round him gather; Ye're a’ the wel-com - er 


The Lowlands a’, baith great an’ sma’, }{ 
Wi’ mony a lord and laird, hae t 
Declared for Scotia’s king and law, } 

And speir ye wha but Charlie? 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. ; 


WHA'LL BE KING BUT CHARLIE! 


AS SUNG BY MR. MAYWOOD. 


ear - ly: 


There's no a lass in a’ the 
But vows, baith late an’ 
To man she'll ne'er gie heart or hand 

Wha wad nae fecht for Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. 


far - lie; For ships o’ war hae just come in, and 


— ———=—E—=E=_ 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO PORTE, 


Char - lie. 
-_ 


land-ed roy- al 


A- round him cling, wi’ a’ your kin: For wha'll be king but Char - lie? 


<a 
Char- lie? 


Then here's a health to Charlie's cause, 
And be't complete and early ; 
His very name our heart's bluid warms— 
To arms for royal Charlie ! 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. 


land, 
early, 


tended 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE LAST PRAYER OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF scoTs. 


“O Domine Deus! speravis in te; 
“O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ; 
“ In dura catena, in misera pave, 
“ Desidero te, 
“ Languendo, gemendo, et geneflucteniio, 
“ Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me.”* 


It was the twilight-hour, when clouds of crimson glide 

Along the ament, in the calm evening-tide ; 

When the peasant’s cheerful song was hushed by every hill and glen— 
When the city's voice stole faintly out, and died the hum of men ; 
And as night's sombre shades came down o’er day’s resplendent eye, 
A heavenly face from prison cell, gated out upon the sky; 

For to that face the bright giad sun of earth for aye had set, 

Aad the last time had come to mark eve's starry coronet! 


Oh, who can paint the bitter thoughts that o'er her spirit stole, 

As her pale | pase atterance to teeling’s deep control; 

While, shadow'd from life's vista back, throng’d, ‘mid her bursting tears, 
The fantasies of —_ hope—dreams of departed years : 

Where pleasure’s light was sprinkled, and silver voices flung 

Their rich and echoing cadences, her virgin hours among ; 

When there came no shadow on ber brow—no tear to dim her eye; 
When there frowned no cloud of sorrow in her being's festal sky! 


Perchance at that lone hour the thought of early visions came, 

The trance that touched ber lip with song at love's mysterious flame; 
When she listened to the breathing song of him, the idol-one, 

Who shone in her mind's imaginings, first ray of sure’s sun 
Perchance the walk in evening's bour—the impassioned kiss and vow, 
The warm tear on the kindliog cheek—the smile upon his brow ; 

But they came like flowers that witber—and the light of al! had ded, 
As a bue from April's pinion, o'er earth’s budding bosom shed ! 


And thus, as star came after star, into the boundless heaven, 

Were her deep thoughts and eloquent, in pensive numbers given ; 
They were the offeriags of a heart where grief bad long held sway, 
And now—the night, the hoar bad come, to give ber feelings way; 
Tt was the last, dim night of life—the sun bad sunk to rest, 

And the blue twilight-baze had crept on the far mountain's breast; 
And thus as in her saddened beart the tide of love grew strong, 
Poured her meek, quiet spirit forth, this flood of mournful song 


«The shades of evening gather now o'er the mysterious earth ; 

* The viewless winds are whispering their strain of breezy mirth ; 
‘The gentle moon hath come to shed a flood of glory round, 

‘In the silence of this calm repose—the beauty of the ground; 

* Aad in the free, sweet gales, that sweep along my prison-bar, 
‘Seem borne the soft, deep harmonies of every kindling star ; 

“ L see the blue streams glancing clear in the mild and chastened light, 
‘ And the gem-lit fleecy clouds, that steal along the brow of night. 


* Oh, must I leave existence now, while life is in its spring— 

* While joy should cheer my pilgrimage with gladness from his wing 
Are the songs of hope for ever fown—the syren voice which flune 
The chant of youth's warm happiness from the beguiler’s tongae ? 





* These lines, so melodious in the original, and capable of equally 
uelodious translation, were written by the unfertunate Mar), ayo! 
ime befor s ber melancholy execution ; 


POO OO OODOOE DO OEP OE OEP OPO PEDO POTD OD PODS 
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“Shall I drink no more the melody of ee stream or bird, 

“ Or the gentle gale of summer, as the leaves of June are stirred? 

“ Shall the pulse of love wax fainter, and the spirit shrink from death, 
“ As the bud-like thougbts that lit my heart fade in its chilling breath? 


“Thave pass’d the dreamsof childhood, and my / ~~ Tie 
“And (yond to thee, Redeemer! ob, thou biest and holy One! 

“ Tho’ the rose of health bas ished—the date has beeo spoken, 
“ And one by one the gold-linked cLain that cheered my life is broken; 
“ Yet can my spirit turo to Thee, thou chastener! and can bend 

“In bumble suppliance at thy throne, my Father and my Friend! 

“ Thou who hast crowned my youth with bope—- my early days in glee— 
“ Give me the eagle's fearless wing—the dove’s to mount to thee! 


“TI lose my foolish bold on life—its passions and its tears— 

« How brief the golden ecstacies of its young, careless years! 

“I give my beart to earth no more—the grave may clasp me now ; 

“ The winds, whose tone I loved, may play in the dim cypress-bougb ; 
« The birds, the streams, are eloquent; vet, I shall pass away, 

* And in the light of heaven shake off , this cumbrous load of clay— 

“ Lwill join the host, the loved of earth, and meet each kindred breast, 
« Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest!” 








THE WEAVER BOY. 


“Oh stay, oh stay, thou lady gay! 
* And deign to lend an ear; 

“ Fair lady, seekest thou thy love! 
“Thy truest love is here.” 

“ And how dost thou presume to love’ 
The lady gay replied, 

“A maid so much thy rank above, 
“ Both rich and dignified ? 

* Hence, simple boy! and learn to know 

‘“ That I can never stoop so low.” 


‘Oh stay, oh stay, thou lady gay!” 
With tears the youth did cry ; 

And the gentle maid once more hat): stayed 
Before the pleading boy. 

‘ My station thou art far above : 
“That truth too well I know, 

Since thou hast bought with gold my love 
“ And yet contemn'st me so!” 

‘* And how is that?” the maid did say : 

‘* Speak, for | can no longer stay.” 


* Oh lady, as at work I sat, 
** Weaving that garment fine, 
* A rosy child, who lisped and smiled 
“ Foretold it should be thine: 
‘ And with the fibres of my heart 
“ He wrought that pattern dear, 
* And dyed it with my love-warm bleed 
“ And washed it with my tear!” 
With melting eye the maid did say 
‘I'll see thee on another day.” 


ITALY. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose ' 
Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews ; 

in gleaming streams the chrystal rivers run, 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun; 

Odours of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon the vernant trees ; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless love: 
Beloved !—speed we from this sullen strand, 

Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow sand 


Look seaward thence, and nought shall meet thine ey« 
But fairy isles like paintings on the sky ; 

And, flying fast and free before the gale, 

The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail ; 

And waters glittering in the glare of noon, 

Or touched with silver by the stars and moon, 

Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light, 

When the far fisher’s fire affronts the night. 

Lovely as loved! towards that smiling shore 

Bear we our household gods, to fix for evermore 


: , a 


It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty and the shrine of mirth; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place's genius, feminine and fair : 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solema smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful! to that delightful spot 

Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot 


There art too shows, when nature’s beauty palls 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls ; 
And there are forms in which they both conspirc 

To whisper themes that know not how to tire: 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 

$ Have but been hallowed by the hand of time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of fany 
—The meanest stone is not without a name. 

Theo come, beloved! hasten o'er the sea, 

To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 





erence 
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